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SOME PRESENT STATISTICAL NEEDS AND THE 

STATISTICAL WORK OF THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT.* 

By W. S. Giffobd, Statistician, American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 



I wish to speak on the subject of Some Present Statistical 
Needs and the Statistical Work of the Federal Government. 
I mention present statistical needs merely to remind you that 
it is not only possibly but probably a fact that the statistical 
needs of today differ somewhat from those of a not far- 
distant yesterday. 

My time is too limited to bring evidence to prove this point, 
but the story of changed conditions of industry and the growth 
of large undertakings in business and social fields, with the 
resulting increased necessity for up-to-date statistics, has 
been so often told that it does not need repeating. The 
Federal Reserve Board, the new Industrial Trade Commission, 
and the United States Commission on Industrial Relations 
are instances of new federal bodies that will have to rely largely 
upon statistics in their work. The private organizations and 
societies and large business undertakings which must so 
rely are becoming almost innumerable. These recent devel- 
opments mean that the field of the economist and the statis- 
tician has been extended and that work somewhat similar 
to that previously done by the academic economist or statis- 
tician is now being done as a practical every-day affair by 
men by no means exclusively specialists in economics or 
statistics. 

How then does the present statistical work of the federal 
government meet these rather new requirements? As in the 
past we still have the academic requirements and the needs 
of the specialist and student. That the statistical work of the 
federal government largely meets these academic require- 
ments, there seems to be little or no question. While it is 
useful to a degree in meeting the newer practical require- 

* Remarks before the American Economic Association and the American Statistical Association, at 
Princeton, N. J., December 30, 1914. 
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ments, these requirements are so important that they deserve 
careful consideration. 

In the first place, when information on a given subject is 
desired, it is essential to know promptly just what is already 
available without the necessity of too much specialized 
knowledge of all possible sources, as to just how much along 
the lines in question has already been done. Otherwise, much 
time and expense may be wasted in duplicating information al- 
ready collected or, what is still more serious, important deci- 
sions may be made more or less by guess, which decisions might 
have been based on facts already compiled. To find out what 
the federal government with its many departments and diversi- 
fied interests has to supply in the way of statistics is, at present, 
to the ordinary busy man a complicated and difficult task. 
This statement may seem strange to the specialist who has 
become thoroughly acquainted with the duties and work of the 
federal government and with the various sources of information 
which there are at present regarding that work. 

What I plead for, however, is a subject index which could 
be published from time to time, furnishing a convenient 
source of information for all the statistical data available 
in the various departments of the federal government. 
This should, of course, be kept up-to-date, by, say, monthly 
bulletins and periodical revisions of the complete index. 

Parenthetically, I cannot pass this thought by without sug- 
gesting that a subject index of statistical information, avail- 
able not only in the federal government but in state, municipal, 
and private fields, although it would be a colossal undertaking, 
would in its results more than justify its expense. 

As I said before, many people today use statistical infor- 
mation who are not students or specialists. Now this idea 
presents another need. These are busy people in their partic- 
ular work, whatever it may be; they look in a document for 
certain figures and they do not always read the text which 
explains those figures. It is, therefore, important to prevent 
serious mistakes that all tabular statements of figures should 
be self-explanatory; i. e., the limits of the use of the figures in 
the table should be shown by either the heading of the table 
or a footnote. If absolutely necessary, the footnote could 
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refer to certain pages of the text with a statement that the 
figures should not be used for any purposes without first 
having read the text. 

Again, the question of speed is important, for figures become 
less valuable for many purposes in direct proportion to the 
remoteness of the date of which they are representative. 
Tables first, with only the essential text issued promptly, and 
analytical analyses issued later might well be the standard 
method. 

Lastly, I would say a word about the adaptation of the 
kind of statistics prepared to the kind of statistics needed. 
Anything which can be done to further improve the direct 
relation between the men who use the statistics and the gov- 
ernment department which collects them would be decidedly 
worth while. We are discovering every day that we want sta- 
tistics of a sort which we have not yet gathered. It is, 
furthermore, possible that we are gathering statistics of a 
sort which we no longer need. If there were formed a stand- 
ing committee or, better still, an official commission of some 
sort with representatives of such associations as the American 
Economic Association and the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, together with, let us say, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, etc., 
and representatives of the government statistical departments, 
it would be to the advantage of us all. It would provide a 
definite opportunity for us to present such statistical needs 
as our own individual experience develops to a body which 
would be able to take some practical action in the matter. 

It is a fact that a great deal has been done and is being done 
along these various lines but perhaps still more can be done to 
hasten them along to a satisfactory conclusion. There can be no 
question as to the need of having them ultimately worked out. 

Briefly, then, present statistical needs require of the federal 
government: 

1. A subject index of all statistical data available. 

2. Statistical tables that are self-explanatory. 

3. Greatest practical speed. 

4. Some organization, composed of government and private 
individuals, to assist in adapting the kind of statistics gathered 
to the kind of statistics needed. 



